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XIX.— NON-DRAMATIC PASTORAL IN EUROPE IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Except incidentally, a treatment of pastoral does not 
form a considerable part of discussions upon eighteenth- 
century literature. 1 No doubt this is because the eigh- 
teenth century, for all the artificiality and futility that the 
term connotes, still is for us the period of revolutions ; we 
desire to see in it first of all the beginning of the new order 
of social ideas; it is only natural that these ideas should 
be sought in those writings that would appear to be the 
farthest removed from literary tradition. But it is hardly 
reasonable to expect by this method to form a correct idea 
of the time; not only what a priori represents reaction, 
but also that which continues traditions soon to be entirely 
abondoned, must be studied, if we would form the right 
estimate, not only of the period as a whole, but even of 
those very ideas posited as representative of the trend of 
the time. 

Thus, however ready one is to admit the relative unim- 
portance of pastoral in this estimate, the history of pas- 
toral will, nevertheless, reflect the ideas that were preva- 
lent. My present purpose is not to seek these ideas, but 
to consider the non-dramatic pastoral, so far as possible, 

1 Aside from the special studies upon the principal writers to be 
mentioned here, the consideration of pastoral is to be found for the 
most part in general works upon the theatre in the various countries. 
Marsan and Greg, in special studies upon the pastoral drama in 
France and in England respectively, have dealt with that side of the 
subject very fully. Marsan, however, deals with the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Vernon Lee has written a pleasing account of the Roman 
Arcadia. The series known as the Storia dei Generi letterari italiani, 
published by Fr. Vallardi (Milan), contains a volume by Enrico 
Carrara on La Poesia pastorale. 
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from within, leaving the results to corroborate or to modify 
present opinions about the literature of the eighteenth 
century. 

From antiquity down, the pastoral was commonly justi- 
fied on ethical grounds: it was said to be particularly 
adapted, through a pleasing picture of the life of the most 
simple people, to offer a salutary example to the harrassed 
denizens of courts and cities. Whether the pastoral re- 
tained its popularity — if one may speak of popularity in 
connection with aristocratic circles — because it corrected 
the morals of those needing such occasional reminding ; or 
whether, on the contrary, because in its frequently lauda- 
tory form, it flattered the vanity of those to whom it was 
addressed, — these are unnecessary questions. In its fre- 
quent form of dramatic entertainment it was certainly 
found diverting. 

But the ethical justification was eternally repeated, and 
especially when the rather flagging interest in pastoral as 
a diversion necessitated more than ever the use of the 
prop that came nearest to hand. It will be evident that 
in the eighteenth century this very discussion about pas- 
toral outweighed in importance the eclogue itself. The 
eclogue was dying at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; many examples, it is true, are to be found, particu- 
larly in the preceding years ; but, like " gentle Strephon " 
and his " dear Cosmelia," they seem only to be waiting 
" till death conveys them to the peaceful urn." 2 In the 
course of the quarrel between the Ancients and the Mod- 
erns, in 1688, however, Fontenelle's Essay on the Eclogue 
made non-dramatic pastoral a subject of critical discussion 
and controversy in the succeeding years ; and these contro- 

1 John Pomfret's Pastoral Essay on the Death of Queen Mary, 
anno 1694. 
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versies appear to have infused into the pastoral what new 
life it had. Fontenelle questioned the adaptability of the 
Theocritan and the Virgilian eclogue to the modern read- 
ing public. On the ground that human progress since 
antiquity had made men understand simplicity and virtue 
otherwise than they were then understood, he maintained 
that the shepherds of modern pastorals should be more 
cultivated and more gentle than their ancient prototypes. 
Not that adherence to the old models had been the rule 
in France: Racan, the pastoral classic of the seventeenth 
century, appears to have studied Honore d'TJrfe's Astree 
far more than any other book, and in Fontenelle's own day 
Segrais was continuing along the same general lines ; and 
Racan and Segrais seem to have maintained, the one or 
the other, a very high reputation in France as pastoral 
writers, all through the eighteenth century. But Fonte- 
nelle's importance comes from his having put the question 
of the relative worth of the ancient and modern litera- 
tures before his century. The Quarrel between the An- 
cients and the Moderns is, of course, very far from a 
purely literary debate : the moot-point was the superiority, 
from whatever angle, of the ancient over the modern age ; 
literature was a convenient index. In other words, Fonte- 
nelle contended for the principle of human progress. 
Such a contention had to be sustained by a consideration 
of details; and the result was natural enough: the main 
principle was frequently ignored in the heat of discussion ; 
so that the arguments seem often futile, as, in the course 
of the Pope-Philips quarrel, was the case in England 
twenty years after Fontenelle's Essay. Hairsplitting 
about the acclimatization of a certain literary form occu- 
pied more of the attention of the factions than the ques- 
tion whether the modern idea of simplicity showed any- 
thing as to the relative excellence of the modern age. 
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In the Essay on the Eclogue, indeed, Fontenelle does 
not insist on this idea of progress expressly, only maintain- 
ing that the shepherds of Theocritus and of Virgil do not 
correspond to the conception of ideal simplicity, such as his 
own contemporaries would imagine that of the Golden Age 
to have been ; that, in other words, what was ideal for Bion 
and Moschus, or for Virgil, could no longer be so for the 
European of the last years of the seventeenth century. 

Adopting a notion already current in the Kenaissance, 
Fontenelle supposes pastoral poetry to have been the first 
sort of poetic composition, because man's first condition 
was that of a shepherd. We may notice at once that this 
supposition was too specious to fail of charming eigh- 
teenth-century critics, agog for attractive generalizations, 
and we find it constantly repeated during the whole first 
half of the period. However, Blair, in 1762, reminds us 
that pastoral was, as a matter of fact, probably the inven- 
tion of an age too highly cultivated, too bustling and fati- 
guing; it was natural that men should then conceive of a 
Golden Age the very opposite in its characteristics. 
" Theocritus wrote at the court of King Ptolemy," says 
Blair, " and Virgil at that of Augustus." 3 

But Fontenelle does not imagine this poetry of the primi- 
tive age to have been charming if judged by moderns; 
those shepherds, he says, had not had the time to become 
at all polished ; with the development of society their con- 
dition lost its early dignity, and they were reduced to a 
state so miserable as to preclude any pleasing inspiration. 
Thus, shepherds were never like those presented by 
Theocritus; yet even his, generally far more polished 
and refined than any we can conceive to have existed, 

1 In this detail Jovellanos follows Blair, or at least proposes this 
idea. In many respects Blair himself probably gleaned from Mar- 
montel. 
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too often offend us by relapsing into a coarseness which 
may be rural, but which is uncouth. For what may 
have seemed refined enough to the contemporaries of Theo- 
critus would appear coarse and crude to the more polished 
eighteenth century. Whether that period in Trance was 
really all that Fontenelle would have us infer, as com- 
pared with the court of Ptolemy, is beside the question. 
The trend of his discussion of what he conceived the 
ideal shepherd and the ideal pastoral life to be, it is 
not necesary to trace ; his theory is already evident. The 
excuse for pastoral poetry, and the condition of its exis- 
tence are that it depicts a life of ideal simplicity ; however 
this life may change from age to age, the concern of the 
poet is not to picture it exactly, but to depict such a con- 
ception of it as will serve to charm, but never to shock or 
to distress. And with this we have the main outline of 
bucolic literature up to the very end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, exception made for a few reactionary, or rather anti- 
pastoral writers such as Swift, and for the social writers 
like Collins, who preceded Crabbe. 4 For there were those 
who, like Pope, would hear of nothing but an imitation as 
close as might be of the ancient practice, and others, who, 
like Philips, or Florian, could see charm in a national set- 
ting and treatment ; yet they all, even Pope, reduced their 
compositions to the modern standards of taste and of 
custom. 

How much of eighteenth-century interest in pastoral can 
be attributed to Fontenelle it would be hard to determine, 

* I refer to the Oriental or Persian Eclogues of William Collins 
(1742), and in particular to the fourth, Agib and Secander; or, the 
Fugitives. The second of the Oriental Eclogues (Berim, or the Arti- 
ficial Famine) of John Scott of Am well, is nearer the spirit of Crabbe. 
In both cases, the note is sounded but a moment, and it is after all 
true that Crabbe turned the tables against pastoral as a genre ex- 
pressing at once an ideal and a reality. 
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especially since it had never been quite a dead subject in 
the preceding epoch. Nevertheless, it would appear that 
at the time of his essay the form was living rather upon the 
reputation and the tradition of Kacan, so far as France 
was concerned, and that elsewhere in Europe it was chiefly 
of interest as a survival of antiquity; consequently, with 
the passing of those studies which had kept Latin almost 
a living tongue, and the masterpieces of the Greek litera- 
ture fresh in the minds of most men of letters, it is fair to 
suppose that pastoral, without Fontenelle, would have 
died out in the very period in which we see it taking on 
new vigor. 5 

At any rate, Fontenelle started discussion. We find the 
eclogue soon occupying an important place in the transac- 
tions of the French Academy ; as in 1707, when Genest was 
appointed to prepare a Study on pastoral Poetry; as in 

1712, when Fenelon considers it in his Letter to Dacier 
on the Occupations of the Academy; and the London 
coffee-houses buzzed with the discussion of it from 1709 to 

1713, when Pope and Philips and the Guardian were 
embroiled upon the subject. 

With the attempts at regenerating the literary life of 
Spain, the eclogue takes a considerable place in the poet- 
ical production and in the criticism of all the academies : 
Luzan treated of it in his Poetics of 1737; Montiano y 
Luyando read an eclogue in 1747 before an admiring au- 
dience in the Spanish Academy, and in 1760 Garcia 
de la Huerta read a piscatory eclogue in the Academy 
of San Fernando. This Spanish activity, although seem- 
ing out of place in a treatment of the first quarter of the 

* Probably it would be going too far to ascribe a large place to the 
influence of Fontenelle in the popularity of the shepherd-masquerade 
among the Arcadians of the Roman Arcadia, incorporated two years 
after the appearance of his Essay; but the coincidence is interesting. 
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eighteenth century, is probably more immediately con- 
nected with that period of French, English, and Italian 
literary history than with the one more exactly correspond- 
ing in point of time. Spain was then only following in 
well-beaten paths. 

As for Italy — particularly in the years following the 
foundation of the Arcadia — the eclogue was perhaps more 
written and less understood than any other form. There 
appears to have been little concern as to its real nature — 
in other words, the critical literature dealing with the 
form was relatively unimportant ; and it follows that since 
the really enormous output of verse of a pastoral form was 
rarely excellent, the Arcadia was of the least importance 
in the history of the idea of eclogue. This is rather sur- 
prising in view of the enthusiasm in all Italy for the 
Arcadian masquerading. 

In 1709 Houdard de Lamotte had composed a Discourse 
on Poetry in General in which, and in a Discourse on the 
Eclogue, he repeats approximately Fontenelle's ideas on 
pastoral. He fully admits that the conception is one not 
exactly founded upon historical probability : he knows that 
shepherds — how much more the shepherds of primitive 
times! — are not ideal from the point of view of his own 
contemporaries. They must be somewhat idealized in 
everything, and, along with the rest, in respect to love. 
For he could not be charmed by shepherds who are not vir- 
tuous ; and he would surely be bored by them if their con- 
versations did not contain a fair measure of wit, and even 
of gallantry. No doubt such terms as " gallantry " met 
with the disapproval of Pope, supposing that he was 
acquainted with this discourse ; for " gallantry " would 
have had for him too modern a tone to be used in connec- 
tion with pastoral. Yet in his Essay of the same year, he 
declares his preference for Virgil over Theocritus on 
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almost identical grounds. Lamotte says : " Is it not true 
. . . that, considering love only in itself, it is to degrade 
it to an instinct, to treat it with the simplicity of the 
Ancients, whereas with modern taste it acquires all the 
dignity of the reason and of the understanding ? " Fur- 
ther : " Although nothing he pleasing but what is natural, 
it does not follow that all that is natural should please." 
But here indeed is the inevitable objection to pastoral as a 
representation of ideal simplicity. The eclogues of Am- 
brose Philips, published along with Pope's in Tonson's 
Miscellany for 1709, professedly imitations of Spenser, 
lack the charm of excellent poems, and accordingly fail 
to give the illusion that there could exist in England any 
rhyming shepherds in any Arcadian surroundings. But 
Gay's humorous Shepherd's Week, written at the instiga- 
tion of Pope, in 1714, for the very purpose of ridiculing 
Philips's idea that the pastoral was possible in nationalized 
form, really has much national color. To create any real 
and pleasing illusion as to Arcadia existing at home, such 
a national pastoral must be either humorous, like the 
Shepherd's Week, or in prose, like Florian's Stella. The 
only composition of the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century that might disprove this is Ramsay's Gentle Shep- 
herd (1725).« 

But this, in the form in which it attained popularity, 
is rather a dramatic composition. The whole carries out 
a rather long plot that requires dramatic form, and is thus 
not a mere putting together of separate eclogues, each de- 
pending on itself for its interest. The circumstances of 
its composition should, however, be mentioned as showing 
a development of the Pope-Philips quarrel. 

* I desire to acknowledge indebtedness to Professor J. B. Fletcher, 
of Columbia University, for information about the English pastoral. 
He is not, however, responsible for the present interpretation. 
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Pope had been ignored, as a writer of pastoral, both by 
Philips in the preface to his own compositions of that 
kind, and by the writer of the Guardian articles of 1713. 
So when Gay's Shepherd's Week appeared, in 1714, those 
who knew the relations of Gay to these men could hardly 
have mistaken the Shepherd's Week for an entirely inde- 
pendent composition. No doubt all were amused by the 
merry progress of those eclogues, but the satiric edge had 
too evidently been whetted on Philips himself. The names 
given by Gay to his swains were so extremely countrified 
as to make any English reader sure from the first that 
shepherds with such names could by no means inhabit any 
other than an Arcadia of buffoons. But Eamsay, as it 
appears, not very well initiated into these London bicker- 
ings, wrote Gay an enthusiastic letter in verse, and went 
ahead to shape his Gentle Shepherd — quite a serious com- 
position — full of the consoling security of one not walking 
on unbeaten paths. Accordingly, the form that Eamsay 
may be said to have nationalized and modernized was en- 
couraged by a humorous but really controversial poem, 
written to discredit Ambrose Philips, the man who be- 
lieved that the result really obtained by Eamsay was pos- 
sible. Eamsay was understood and much appreciated, but 
one feels that his success in the writing of national pasto- 
ral is to be attributed, rather than to anything else, to the 
fact that he made an interesting plot. The element of 
interest was felt to be particularly feeble in most pastoral. 

Florian expressed this opinion in the preface to his 
pastoral romance Stella, written about 1788 — one of those 
works which, like Gessner's Idyls and the operas of Meta- 
stasio and of Zeno earlier in the century, enjoyed a popu- 
larity that was not limited to the learned. And this 
opinion is precisely the one that the typical reader of to-day 
would give. Florian says that pastoral in general is con- 
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sidered boresome, and insists that " there must be various 
reasons for tedium when everybody yawns." He does not 
deny the fair theory of the critics, that "the principal 
charm of pastoral should be, that it inspire virtue," but 
he says that " pastorals are faulty in that they have no 
interest ... a collection of eclogues is like a collection 
of the first scenes of plays." 

So much for the eclogue in contrast to the pastoral 
drama, the opera, the romance, the prose idyl; it was 
not, it could not be for the eighteenth century any more 
than it could be for us, a truly popular form. And there 
were those who understood this. 

He who saw how Homer " took Perrault by mighty 
force out of his saddle, then hurled him at Fontenelle; 
with the same blow dashing out both their brains," wrote 
a British eclogue (Dermot and Sheelah, 1728). Swift's 
intention was here the same as Gay's had been— or should 
we say Pope's? — in the Shepherd's Week; only where 
Gay's eclogues, considered as an argument against pasto- 
ral, were unconvincing, on account of their merry charm 
and pretty touches of nature, Swift's eclogue, in its cold, 
hard coarseness, was capable of putting a damper upon 
enthusiasts for any modern adaptation of the form. He 
would have carried on a campaign like Pope's, and with 
the same John Gay as cat's-paw, to combat the idea that 
British pastoral could be a true, living form. Gay, how- 
ever, appears not to have found an opportunity to comply 
with his wishes : Mr. Gosse tells us that " Swift proposed 
to Gay that he should write a Newgate pastoral in which 
the swains and nymphs should talk and warble in slang." 
Had Gay done so, it is probable that Swift would have 
been made acquainted with some very national characters 
whose possibilities he had not realized ; for Gay is, after 
all, one of the first of the moderns in pastoral, and one of 
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those who have made country folk most alive, even though 
it be in caricature. 

It seems, so far, that the principal concern of those who 
were interested in pastoral was to settle the question of 
whether the modern age could continue the eclogue form, 
and if so, what was to be its style : an imitation as exact as 
might be of the ancient form, as Pope desired, or a modern 
adaptation, after the manner of Fontenelle. The two 
schools agreed in desiring that the eclogue serve a moral 
purpose. The pastorals of Fontenelle would doubtless 
have inspired virtue, had they not inspired tedium; the 
coldness of his eclogues, like that of Pope's, was no good 
omen for the future vigor of the form they tried to revive. 
The appreciation of nature, as well as an understanding 
of the most simple people, are prerequisite to any success 
in this field, and the colorless swains of the modern An- 
cients are a pitiful contrast to the live creatures of Theo- 
critus. With the exception of Ramsay, one can hardly 
recollect a single writer of eclogue of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, — and Gessner is not an exception to this generali- 
zation — who really represented country folk as they are; 
or rather, since the countryman is passing, as they were 
in that time. Pope's and Fontenelle's are colorless, Gay's 
are too near the clown, Ambrose Philips's are most unwit- 
tingly ridiculous; Gessner's and his follower Plorian's 
live in an idealized state ; and Crabbe, towards the end of 
the century, set forth a village life that was purposely 
darkened with the heaviest shadows, and for reasons that 
were other than literary. 

But there was, beginning about 1725, a succession of 
pastoral compositions that had a clear right to be con- 
sidered genuinely such, if not for their representation of 
shepherds, at least for the feeling and beauty of the de- 
scriptions of nature. Aside from those in Gay and in 
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Ramsay, there are but few good touches of nature in eigh- 
teenth-century eclogue before the date mentioned. Am- 
brose Philips evidently felt called upon to regale the 
readers of Tonson's Miscellany with descriptions of nature, 
and the effect of these passages is sometimes pleasing; 
only, neither he nor any other mortal ever saw what he 
describes ; so that his false nature hardly survives a second 
reading. 

The excellent dilettante Shenstone, who attempted to 
realize an ideal of nature on his estate of the Leasowes, 
might have been expected to put some of the true feeling, 
at least here and there, into his writing. For his ideal of 
nature appears to have been very much the pastoral ideal : 
the torrents and grottoes and groves of the " English gar- 
den," as the term was used, and, lost in this artificial but 
often pleasing wilderness, statues of the gods, and nymphs, 
and satyrs of antique tradition. He published his Pasto- 
ral Ballad in 1743, but unfortunately he was not a poet of 
much force, and one does not remember anything dis- 
tinctive in him. Nevertheless he was typical of not a 
little of the middle eighteenth-century eclogue: consider- 
able sensibility (his Ballad is in four parts, representing 
Corydon yearning for a glimpse of his mistress, hoping to 
receive her favors, solicitous about her every pleasure, and 
finally continuing her praises even when assured that she 
is faithless) , no hidden sting of satire, as it seems : — a sort 
of passive delight in the antique form and in the anti- 
quated names. It is not very interesting to us, but it is 
a relief, in its better forms, from the eclogue of the "An- 
cients and Moderns " controversy, where one constantly 
feels reminded that the author would have the excellence 
of his performance bear witness to the soundness of his 
theory. In fact, Shenstone is a good example of the aver- 
age of pastoral spirit for the rest of the century : the quiet 
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sensibility, the indifference to place — one could conceive 
Gessner's shepherds, for instance, to be of any nation — 
an unalterable enjoyment in the old semi-classical shep- 
herd-names of the Renaissance, and above all, of nature. 

One feels that this is especially true of the Spanish ec- 
logues of Iglesias de la Casa, of Alberto Lista, of Melendez 
Valdes, of Salas — and that is, of those generally considered 
the leaders in the genre in Spain now and later ; in all of 
these there is an extraordinary attention to nature and a 
charming portrayal of it. 7 One may say either that the 
Spanish eclogue has its excuse in the representation of na- 
ture, or that it fails of being true eclogue by over-emphasis 
on this side ; but this depends upon the point of view. In 
any case, it is certain that the Spanish pastoral literature 
of the middle and of the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, compares, to say the least, not unfavorably with that 
of any other in this respect. 

In mentioning this Spanish type of eclogue, with inter- 
est in nature as its principal feature, we think at once of 
an English poet whose work resembles it more than that 
of his countryman Shenstone, namely, John Cunningham, 

' The sixth Idyl of Juan Melendez Valdes, easily accessible in Riva- 
deneyra's Biblioteca de Autores Esparloles (vol. lxiii, p. 129), is a 
fair example. His romance entitled La Mariana (ib., p. 147) is 
somewhat more spontaneous. The fifth Eclogue of Jose' Iglesias de 
la Casa (ib., vol. lxi, p. 452), of a somewhat later period, and especi- 
ally Alberto Lista's 20th Liriea prof ana (ib., vol. lxvii, p. 295) 
of the end of the century, are typical of the same spirit. The imita- 
tion, if one will, in certain lines, of Latin poems, can not be denied; 
indeed, it may sometimes even seem to force and render unnatural 
certain of these lyrics. But underneath all that, it is too evident 
that in certain cases at least, as in the authors cited, the love of 
nature is very genuine indeed. If the Spanish authors sometimes 
imitated classical touches, they seem at any rate constantly to have 
gone on the belief that portrayal of nature was, for better or for 
worse, the criterion of pastoral. 
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certain lines of whose book called Poems; chiefly Pastoral, 
published in 1766, are superior to almost anything that 
can be found in this field. 

Of course, it would not do to consider Shenstone, for all 
his considerable name in England at that time, as at all 
the leader of pastoral writing from 1740 to 1780: he is 
only a convenient type for the average of that time. The 
leader is Gessner, and his followers were in all Europe. 
Particularly was his reputation great in France; and 
though he had a conspicuous successor, Abbt, in Germany, 
his admirers were more numerous abroad, among them 
Girolamo Pompei, in Italy, and Florian in France. Gess- 
ner's indifference to time and place, so long as he can 
write of ideal shepherds, is notorious, and his name has 
now the virtue of evoking faces like those in the pictures 
of Greuze. For us, it may be that one of the principal 
charms of Gessner lies in the fact that his eclogues are in 
prose. It might be objected that this is purely a matter 
of individual taste; yet even lovers of verse, — above all, 
lovers of the most perfect poetic expression — will prefer 
poetic prose to labored rhythm and rhyme, and find in it 
a simplicity that is lacking in most verse, despite the cour- 
ageous effort of most writers of eighteenth-century eclogue 
to force simplicity where they were not skillful enough to 
be naturally simple in verse. Yet Gessner merits no 
praise on this score, for we may almost say that he chose 
prose with reluctance, on account, as we hear, of his ina- 
bility to make any presentable verse at all. . . But how- 
ever his naturalness may appear to us, the admiration of 
his contemporaries appears not to have been due to that, 
but to his more genuine merits as a pastoral writer. The 
translations of his works were for the most part in verse. 
Berquin, writing in 1775, declares that Gessner is " equal 
in simplicity to the shepherd of Sicily, sensitive and affec- 
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tionate like Paean, without his tender expressions ever be- 
coming languorous." And Professor Blair, in his Lec- 
tures on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres delivered in 1762 
(but not revised for publication until 1783), declares that, 
although, being ignorant of German, he cannot judge of 
the originals, he yet considers Gessner, " in the subject 
and conduct of his Pastorals ... to have outdone all the 
moderns." A record of the praises of Gessner by his con- 
temporaries abroad would require a longer paper than this, 
but not so much could be said of his reputation in Ger- 
many or in the German-speaking countries. J. J: Hot- 
tinger, in his life of Gessner of 1796, says that " in 
Germany, and in part also in Switzerland, he is still spoken 
of with suspicious reserve." This in connection with the 
Biblical pastoral The Death of Abel, but applicable like- 
wise to his pastorals of the classical tradition. Hottinger 
contrasts the doubtful German attitude to the exuberantly 
enthusiastic reception of Gessner's works by French 
devotees to pastoral, as well as by the larger French pub- 
lic. He attributes the difference to the fact that, as he 
supposes, the French were a people formed in taste, not 
needing any other guide to the right appreciation of a 
masterpiece ; whereas " with a public of uncultivated taste 
— and such the German still is — people make an effort to 
find that beautiful which is so judged by the critics, and 
begin to be ashamed of their approval so soon as the critics 
change the style." But it would seem that German critics 
still hesitate to accept Gessner as the great pastoral poet 
he was held to be in France — and the modern sentiment 
is no doubt on their side. All of which does something to 
prove the fragility of Fontenelle's theory: that the repre- 
sentation of virtue in ideally perfect samples of humanity 
is a spectacle capable of attracting . . . that other sample 
of humanity, the general reader. 
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The same objection applies to Florian. His adaptation 
of Cervantes's Galatea and his other more original works: 
Stella, Ruth, and Numa, as well as his essay on pastoral, 
stand for the romance or the dramatic form as against 
the eclogue. And doubtless the romance form made his 
pastorals far more interesting than they could otherwise 
have been. But the school of Gessner was possessed with 
the idea that to inspire virtue was the first concern of the 
pastoral writer; and the consequence of this ministerial 
attitude was to render tiresome what might otherwise have 
charmed. We can be sure that Gessner's and Florian's 
large popularity was due to what was found interesting in 
their plots and to their attractive narrative, rather than 
to the moral uplift of their works. For there never was 
more naively virtuous eclogue than that of Berquin, one 
of the most fervent admirers of Gessner (his Idylles are 
of 1775). But he won for his compositions the name of 
" berquinades " for his pains ; which shows that the French 
were coming to demand something other than what he could 
give. This does not mean that his Idylles were not widely 
read — but, it seems, as moral examples for youth, rather 
than as pastoral for itself. Those were days when relief 
from a prevailing atmosphere of immorality and corrup- 
tion was sought, not only in the theorizing of Rousseau, 
but also in any picture of a simpler and better society. 

From this time on, the eclogue is, more often than not, a 
form for conveying some lesson, or for furthering some 
idea or making propaganda. The scientific eclogue of the 
" Arcadians," which continued to flourish during the 
greater part of the century in Italy, is at once the most 
uninteresting in itself and the most curious that could be 
imagined when considered in connection with the funda- 
mental character of the form. Along with " scientific ec- 
logue " we find, in the collection of Poems of the Area- 
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dians 8 very frequent examples of the " laudatory eclogue." 
It was a type that had by no means died out with the Re- 
naissance: it had been frequent in England before Pope, 
and Pope's own pastorals have a very laudatory atmos- 
phere. John Pomfret's Pastoral Essay on the Death of 
Queen Mary, already cited, is a good example of the Eng- 
lish laudatory eclogue. A more curious piece of the same 
nature — although here it is a living sovereign who is 
praised — is the Piscatory Eclogue composed by Garcia de 
la Huerta in praise of Carlos III. It was read before the 
Academia de San Fernando in 1760 ; that it should have 
stood the test of recitation is no insignificant fact in the 
history of panegyric! Here, some fishermen, their boat 
capsized and cast on shore by a storm, halt the necessary 
repairs, in order to vie with each other in enumerating 
the means by which the glories of Carlos may be celebrated 
and perpetuated; they suggest the employment for this 
object of the resources of architecture, sculpture, coinage, 
painting, the efforts of the commanders of the navy, and 
of historians. . . All that results from noticing such 
aberrations is the fact that, wherever they appear, the 
interest in pastoral for its own sake is evidently not very 
vital. 

Since Galland's French translation, in 1704, of those 
Oriental tales which we know, under one form or another, 
as the Thousand and One Nights, or the Arabian Nights, 
there was a steadily growing interest in the East. Of 
course, the long romances of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries in France, in Germany, and elsewhere, had fre- 
quently an Oriental setting. But from Galland on there 
is — what had hardly existed before in the letters of west- 

* Rime degli Areadi, edited by Crescimbeni and others from 1716 
to 1780. 
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ern Europe — an exact, or rather the striving after an exact 
representation of Oriental life and manners. No doubt 
the popularity of the Thousand and One Nights hastened 
by many years real understanding of the East. But the 
first effect of Galland's work was perhaps not so much to 
create a scholarly interest in Eastern institutions and 
literatures as to cause a hankering in the public for more 
of this exotic atmosphere, whether the true one, or only a 
delusion. There were innumerable stories and novels 
written with an Oriental setting, and, following the Per- 
sian Letters of Montesquieu about 1720, innumerable sa- 
tires of society, couched in the form of wondering letters of 
travelling Turks, Chinese, or what not. As a matter of 
fact, however great the role of Galland's book may have 
been as the first to popularize Oriental literature — the Bible 
is of course excepted — it was not until the latter part of 
the century that the nations of Central Europe made any 
honest effort to become acquainted with those literatures 
that were not of their direct lineage. It is then that men 
like Mallet, with his Northern Antiquities, and Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, with his studies on Oriental literatures and 
languages, began to mark an epoch. 

But it was noted that the first use of the Oriental set- 
ting — as regards either characters or scene — was to form 
a background for romantic adventure or for satire or moral- 
izing. The first well-known English Oriental eclogues are 
of this last nature: Persian Eclogues by Collins, of 1742. 
They are four moralizing pieces: on the misery of a life 
without virtue, on the folly of seeking riches through dan- 
gers, on the beauty of the life of a faithful sultan, on a 
shepherdess become a sultana, but remaining devoted to 
her native vales, on the misery to which a people is sub- 
jected by a sultan's neglect of his official duties. ... In 
short, here is an inspiring of virtue that must have warmed 
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the cockles of Fontenelle's heart. For our part, however, 
we owe thanks to Collins for pigeon-holing these pieces as 
pastoral ; they would otherwise be hard to identify : except 
that the majority of the speakers in these " eclogues " are 
of humble station, there is but little to ally them with 
pastoral writings in general. 

In 1768 came the Arabian Eclogue of Sir William 
Jones. He speaks of it as a translation, but he does not 
indicate the original. In 1772 he published his Arcadia, 
an attractive versification of the allegory of Steele — or of 
the author of the article on pastoral in No. 32 of the Guar- 
dian. Likewise in 1772 appeared the most important 
article on pastoral of the latter part of the century : Jones's 
Essay on the Poetry of the Eastern Nations, in which the 
form is again brought into a vital relation with literature. 
Jones says : 

Arabia, or that part of it which we call the Happy, and which 
the Asiatics know by the name of Yemen, seems the only country 
in the world, in which we can properly lay the scene of Pastoral 
Poetry, because no nation of this day, can vie with the Arabians in 
the delightfulness of their climate and the simplicity of their man- 
ners ... as the Arabians are such admirers of beauty, and as they 
enjoy such ease and leisure, they must naturally be susceptible of that 
passion which is the true spring and source of agreeable poetry; and 
we find indeed that love has a greater share in their poems than any 
other passion; it seems to be always uppermost in their minds and 
there is hardly an elegy, a panegyric, or even a satire, which does 
not begin with the complaints of an unfortunate, or the exaltations 
of a successful lover. 

He describes the wandering life of the Arab tribes with 
the consequent frequent separation of lovers, and the poetry 
that has grown up on this theme. Considering the charac- 
ter of this inspiration, the comparisons and the images 
drawn from nature and from the existing pastoral life, we 
find it not hard to feel the plausibility of his contention 
that pastoral poetry is more alive in Arabia than in 
Europe. 

6 
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It is hardly in the field of the present paper — nor, in 
any event, within the competence of the writer — to discuss 
this fact, or theory as it may be. What is of particular 
interest to us, is that Sir "William Jones sought to bring 
his contemporaries to a recognition of pastoral — even 
though it be in Arabia — as a living form, appealing by its 
simplicity to all. He does indeed put some emphasis in 
the essay, as in the Arcadia, upon the moral significance 
of pastoral, or rather its moral purpose ; but he does this to 
a less extent than most who had treated of the form before 
him. His chief interest in it appears to be that felt by 
the writers of the village literature that was to come ; the 
interest in the loves, the trials, and the triumphs of simple 
folk. On the other hand, it is not going too far to say that 
his intention in trying to revive the form was not humani- 
tarian, but eminently literary. His translation of the 
fresh and living, but none too simple Sakuntala of Kali- 
dasa, is typical of what he admired, if not of his own 
ability as a poet. 

But the humanitarian interest is becoming general at 
this time, and the most striking example of its introduc- 
tion into pastoral is likewise, I believe, to be sought for in 
England. It would not do to forget that representation 
of the country poor had long existed in what is pastoral 
literature in the broader sense. In 1773 and 1778 ap- 
peared the Observations on the Present State of the Paro- 
chial and Vagrant Poor and the four Moral Eclogues of 
John Scott of Amwell, who also, in conformity with the 
prevailing taste for the Oriental, wrote three eclogues at 
once Eastern in their setting and humanitarian in spirit. 
The pamphlet cited above is not the effusion of the faddist 
who leaves his study for " social work," but appears upon 
examination to be a painstaking investigation of one of 
England's most trying problems, at that time, as now. 
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And then again, the Moral Eclogues are not the heavy and 
tiresome lucubrations of the well-intentioned but plodding 
lover of mankind, who has been known to seek through 
verse to reach the sensibilities of lovers of poetry : they are 
more than ordinarily attractive pictures of nature, and 
more free than one would expect of excessive moralizing. 
The descriptions of plants and flowers are indeed so full 
of the real feeling that was more or less characteristic of 
the Spanish bucolic literature of the middle of the cen- 
tury, that one is sure, as in the case of those compositions, 
that the real interest of the writer was in nature rather 
than in the lives of shepherds or their like. This is 
simply a frank avowal of the impression which Scott's 
eclogues give, yet we know that none had a greater interest 
than John Scott in the country people of the time in Eng- 
land. His Oriental Eclogues are Arabian, Indian, and 
Chinese in setting, but are purely humanitarian in their 
purpose: an understanding of the special characteristics 
of the various Oriental peoples seems to have been quite 
lacking in our author. For example, the scene of Serim, 
or the Artificial Famine might as well have been China 
as Bengal — had English financiers been as powerful in 
China as they were in Bengal — ;. the scene of Li-po, or the 
Good Governor might as well have been Bengal as China. 
In short, the use of the Oriental setting seems to have been 
in deference to the mode. 

One is at first a little nonplussed that the author of the 
Moral Eclogues should have written such a paper as that 
On the State of the Parochial and Vagrant Poor; at any 
rate, this pamphlet would have been expected rather in the 
output of Crabbe. But it shows that pastoral could still 
be of interest to thoughtful men as a relief from every-day 
life, or as a vehicle for propaganda or moralizing. Arcadia 
had not disappeared altogether. On the Continent, these 
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were the days of Berquin, of a renascent interest in Mon- 
tesquieu's Temple de Guide; 9 these were the days when 
Melendez was crowned for an eclogue by the Spanish 
Academy ; Gessnerism was in full flower in France, with 
Florian, and Andre Chenier was writing his Idylles. 

But in England it is certain that after 1783, the date 
of Crabbe's Village, the eclogue was no longer to be in any 
sense a popular form. It is hard to see why the humani- 
tarian interest, as expressed by Crabbe, should have had 
an immediate result in stopping the production of eclogues 
in England; whereas in France, the French Revolution, 
with all that it disclosed of misery, seems to have had no 
immediately deterrent effect on this form of literary pro- 
duction. It would hardly do to attribute this to Crabbe's 
direct onslaught against the form. It is certain that one 
carries away from a reading of the Village the impression 
that Crabbe had but little grudge against the pastoral as 
such ; only, a real interest in the British poor, and a desire 
that a deceiving veil should no longer be stretched over 
their sufferings. His is the farthest remove from a purely 
literary stricture: were the shepherds, or villagers, only 
materially happy, one feels that he would not have made 
it his concern to quibble about whether they should be 
called Alexis or Meg, Palemon, or Hobbinol; or whether 
they should be represented with the colors of the conven- 
tional Arcadian painting, or as they might certainly have 
been seen, here and there in English countrysides, Arca- 
dian enough, had he been interested in the exception and 
not the rule. 

A realization that the shepherd of eclogue was hardly 
real fills all the pastoral criticism from Fontenelle and 
Pope to Marmontel and Gessner; and one of the most 

• Colardeau's versification appeared in 1779. 
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widely read of English critics, Johnson, had long ago made 
pastoral idealization a theme for carping. Chapter XIX 
of Basselas, called " A Glimpse of Pastoral Life," written 
in 1759, is the equally famous prototype of the criticism 
of Crabbe. Everywhere in The Lives of the Poets (1779- 
81), as for example in the life of Lyttleton, Johnson abuses 
the form. Of Lyttleton's Progress of Love he says : " It 
is sufficient blame to say that it is Pastoral." Boswell, 
under 1783, says that Johnson that year " revised The 
Village, an admirable poem by the Reverend Mr. Crabbe. 
Its sentiments as to the false notions of rustic happiness 
and rustic virtue were quite congenial with his own. . ." 
It seems that Johnson, in his character as a literary critic, 
— one surely not assumed by Crabbe — must have been a 
greater influence against pastoral than almost any other 
Englishman of the century, if we except Swift; therefore 
it would be better, perhaps, not to emphasize the influence 
of Crabbe in explaining the sudden cessation of the popu- 
larity of the form in England about 1783. 

It will be noticed that the most important side of the 
history of the pastoral in the eighteenth century was the 
critical ; not by reason of its bulk, but because of the merit 
of the works. Fontenelle, Lamotte, Marmontel, and Flo- 
rian all wrote excellent expositions. Not that exceptions 
cannot be taken, as particularly in the case of Fontenelle : 
but it is a sort of criticism that is bound to interest, since 
the authors of it had ideas of their own to further. It 
would, therefore, in one sense, be more exact to say that 
this criticism is a body of controversial papers. But in 
any case, they are the most interesting side of the history 
of the pastoral in the eighteenth century ; probably no one 
would question, indeed, that taken as a whole they are more 
important in literature than the eclogues and pastoral 
novels themselves. 
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It can not be said that criticism directed the course of 
original composition to any great attainment ; the feeling 
for nature that lives in the best of the pastorals does not 
appear to have been a development brought about by for- 
mer pastoral writing, but a new current of sentiment flow- 
ing from quite other sources. But neither the pastoral 
tradition nor the new love of nature found any great ex- 
pression — if they were even understood — in the writings 
of Florian, or even in those of Saint-Lambert — who is not, 
however, to be judged harshly, but whose writings belong 
no more than those of Thomson to the narrow history of 
pastoral. Of Delille's Georgic rhymes far less can be 
said, although they have an indirect historical importance 
in connection with the eclogue. 

At the close of the century came the three works which 
alone, of all those produced, seem likely to remain, or 
worthy to remain: Andre Chenier's Idylles (c. 1780, but 
not published until 1816), Bernardin de Saint-Pierre's 
Paid et Virginia (1788), and just over the border of the 
century, in 1803, Les Deguisements de Venus, of Parny. 
It is not the fashion to speak highly of Parny ; his doubtful 
moral influence makes him a sort of taboo; and it will 
readily be admitted that his work was only indirectly pas- 
toral. He had no intention of representing an ideally in- 
nocent life — at least not in Fontenelle's acceptation of the 
word, nor in ours. But the spirit of the country is 
stronger in these poems, and the verse far more skillful 
than most that pastoral was clothed in. In relation to 
the literature of his day, he is the pastoral counterpart — 
so far as the eclogues are concerned — of the licentious 
novelists, but there is between him and the rakes of the 
novel all the difference that separates instinct from per- 
version. By the ancients, if one may be permitted the 
reflection, Parny would have been considered more truly 
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pastoral than most modern writers, and that on account of 
the very spontaneity whereby he contrasts with the rest, 
and gives a raison d'etre to the setting, independent of 
any controversial intention. 

Bernardin de Saint-Pierre is, of course, as far as pos- 
sible from the eclogue, but far nearer than most others to 
the precepts of Fontenelle and his successors. If he felt 
himself allied to any of the writers of pastoral, it was cer- 
tainly to Florian and to Gessner, not only in the form, 
which is in each case that of the prose story, but in that 
spirit of innocence and simplicity which is their common 
nature. 

Chenier gives rise to another question. Of the modern 
writers of pastoral, he mentions, in one eclogue, only 
Segrais, and with the approval that was common in his 
time. In another of his eclogues he is said 10 to imitate 
Gessner. With one or two exceptions, his work could be 
used to illustrate the tenets of Marmontel. But it is to 
be doubted whether he ever attempted to put into practice 
what was taught in his day ; we must leave him where his 
critics have decided he belongs — rather out of the main 
current of the French literature of his time. Neverthe- 
less, in his eclogues or idyls we find the only reflections of 
the ideas of liberty that are evident in pastoral at that time 
in France. 

Thus the eclogue, although in general preserving, and 
in some cases practically continuing, the tradition of the 
Renaissance, still lived the life of the eighteenth century, 
in respect to the trend of ideas. England and France, 
whether or not they produced the best in the kind, seem 
to have furnished the examples that were followed else- 

"Note to the eighth Idyl, Pamnyohia, in Po4sies d' Andre' Chillier, 
edited by L. Becq de Fouquieres (Paris, Charpentier, 1862), p. 99. 
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where. And if we take the most noted of all the pastoral 
writers of the time — the Swiss Gessner — as more French 
than German in his ideas (and there seems considerable 
plausibility in this, when we recall the reception his works 
met with in France as contrasted with Germany), then 
the generalization is even more valid. 

However, the love of nature that seems to us so vital a 
quality in eclogues, was perhaps most evident in Spain, — 
possibly because there was so little else that the literati of 
that unfortunate land could approach with security. And 
again, it was not in France, but in the Arcadia of Italy, 
that the eighteenth-century mania for experiment and spec- 
ulation was manifest in the so-called scientific eclogue, 
or that in which shepherds were made to discourse upon 
problems of physics or of chemistry. This question is 
not to be disposed of by any hasty consideration based on 
a, high respect for French literary taste. It appears rather 
to have been at least partly occasioned, as was the nature- 
eclogue of Spain, by the peculiar political situation of the 
nation, which left the progressive aspirations of writers 
but a restricted road to travel. In this light it is possibly 
significant from the humanitarian point of view that the 
class of men chosen by the Arcadians to discuss scientific 
experiment should be precisely those heretofore generally 
supposed least to possess the requisite capabilities. Of 
course, it would not do to make too much of this supposi- 
tion: the shepherd of eclogue was always an idealized be- 
ing, although — and this is what might justify the foregoing 
remark — not in precisely this respect of intellect ; rather 
in that of emotions, ideal instincts. 

Again, it is to be explained why the humanitarian pas- 
toral should arise in England. But it is at least curious 
that, excepting in Chenier's idyls on one or two occasions, 
no notable example of humanitarian pastoral should have 
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appeared in France; the more especially when we con- 
sider to what extent the French generation of the Revolu- 
tion indulged in theoretical consideration of the natural 
rights and inherent qualities — if the term will be excused, 
for lack of a better — of the common man. The only expla- 
nation to be offered — and it seems insufficient enough — is, 
that the storm of the Revolution left too little repose and 
security for quiet versifying, or the writing of poems. 
With the immense production of a Jacques Delille before 
us, it is hard to believe that there must not have been other 
reasons for this apparent anomaly — other reasons that 
must have been more deeply rooted in the time, and that 
restrained true poetic expression. 

Harold Elmer Mantz. 



